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INSTRUCTION? 


Probably no aspect of the administrator's task 
is so much talked about and in too many cases so 
little done. A survey reveals, however, a va- 
riety of practices which could be carried on in 
almost any school or school system. 


If a school administrator is asked to 
name his most persistent educational 
problem, about three times out of ten 
he will mention improvement of instruc- 
tion. 


In the early days of the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center when we were seek- 
ing to identify the major problems of 
school administrators in the midwest, 
a 10 per cent sample of midwest su- 
perintendents and principals were asked 
this question: "On what problems in 
educational administration do you per- 
sonally feel the greatest need for 
help?" More than 35 per cent of the 
administrators indicated that they 
felt the greatest need for help in the 
area of improving instruction. 


Since improving instruction is such 
a critical problem, many administrators 
must be working on it. What are they 
doing? What can they do? What are some 
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of the procedures and techniques that 
are being used? At one time the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges made 
a survey of administrative and super- 
visory practices for improving in-: 
struction.! Some of the practices found 
in this survey may apply only to junior 
colleges, but many of them are sug- 
gestive of the kinds of things that can 
be done in almost any school. Let's 
have a look at some of these. ... 


An Early Start 


A group of strangers is not a team, 
In order to work together, a group of 
teachers must know one another and the 
school and community in which they will 
work. Many schools prepare for a year of 
cooperative effort before the beginning 
of the school year. Teachers and citi- 
zens meet the new teachers when they 
first arrive in the community, help 
them get settled, and introduce them 
to their colleagues, to the neighbor- 
hood, and to the town. 


A pre-session get-together of school 
personnel is becoming more and more 
common. This meeting may last a day, 
two days, or a week. It may be formal, 
devoted entirely to educational affairs; 
or it may serve both educational and 
social purposes. It may be organized by 
grade, by subject, by department or 
division, by school, or by any combi- 
nation of these. Whatever form it takes 
it usually is directed toward such ends 
as introducing the new teachers to 
their colleagues and to the school; 
outlining, in general terms, the work 
for the school year; and creating a 
unity of purpose in the school staff. 


Some schools prefer to divide business 
and pleasure. They hold their education- 
al planning sessions before the be- 
ginning of the school year, and concen- 
trate on the social aspects after school 


is under way. Others choose to spread — 


their orientation and planning activ- 
ities throughout the school year. A 
feature that is becoming more and more 
common is the use of a handbook, a 
bulletin, or a series of bulletins to 
lend continuity and concreteness to the 
orientation program. 


Remember the Individual 


Perhaps the most common adminis- 
trative or supervisory practice for im- 
proving instruction is classroom obser- 
vation and personal conference. The 
administrator or the supervisor observes 
the teacher at work and, following the 
observation period, discusses with the 
teacher what has taken place during that 
time. Quite often the discussion is 
followed by a report wherein the super- 


visor or administrator summarizes the 
main points of the discussion. 


To provide a basis for further work 
with the teacher, the supervisor or 
administrator, particularly in the 
larger school or school system, will 
keep an individual file of information 
on each teacher. Included in such a 
record will be the summaries of visits 
with the teacher, academic training, 
special interests, special abilities, 
experience, personality descriptions 
and such other items as will be of aid 
in helping the teacher to do the best 
work of which he or she may be capable. 


Gathering Ideas 

Intervisitation is becoming a highly 
favored administrative practice for im- 
proving instruction. Visits are made on 
an individual or small-group basis. The 
patterns of visitation are many, but 
the most common practice is to plan 
visits, within a school or outside it, 
so as to obtain new insights into areas 
directly related to the teachers' aca- 
demic needs and interests. Thus visits 
are planned with specific purposes in 
mind and, almost without exception, 
some kind of follow-up is made. The 
most general forms of follow-up are 
descriptive-evaluative reports made 
orally or in writing to the adminis- 
trator, to the department or division, 
or to the faculty as a whole. 


Administrators have developed oper- 
ational policies to encourage visit- 
ation. One of these policies is to allow 
for visits during school time without 
salary deductions. In addition, there 
are often provisions for supplying 
substitute teachers and for advancing 
travel costs. Less generous policies 
simply encourage teachers to make visits 
on their own time. 


Showing low 


Demonstration teaching does not have 
as many followers as some of the other 
administrative practices for improving 
instruction. Its chief limitation lies 
in the specificity of its approach-- 
usually only one way of doing a thing is 
demonstrated. If junior colleges are 
typical of the general pattern, favorite 
subject-matter fields for the demon- 
stration of teaching methods and tech- 
niques are the physical sciences and 
English. 


Teacher demonstrators are usually 
selected by the administrator or by 
the supervisors, although at times 
the demonstrator is selected and the 
demonstration planned by the teachers 
directly concerned. Administrators, 
as well as supervisors, frequently 
present demonstration lessons themselves. 
The most typical follow-up would seem 
to be an analysis and/or a discussion 
of the demonstration by the partici- 
pating group. 


Getting Together 


The all-faculty meeting has long been 
used as one of the devices for securing 
improvements in instruction. If used in 
this way, the sessions are planned a- 
round topics directly related to the 
real tasks of the school. Staff con- 
sideration of curriculum, instruction 
methods, pupil personnel, for example, 
can be expected to contribute to im- 
proved instruction. Staff consideration 
of institutional routine, on the other 
hand, cannot be expected to contribute 
directly to improved instruction and 
in most cases could be handled more 
efficiently in other ways. 


For maximum favorable results, the 
planning of faculty meetings should 
be a joint effort of the administrator 
and the teaching staff. Participation 
should not be forced or burdensome. 
Attendance can be stimulated by careful 
selection of topics so as to appeal to 
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a variety of interests. The use of re- 


sources and people outside of the 
school and even outside the community 
should not be overlooked. 


Working Together 


Related very closely to the staff 
meeting is the cooperative staff pro- 
ject. Many of these projects grow di- 
rectly out of the staff meeting. By its 
very nature, the staff meeting cannot, 
except in smaller school systems, be 
used successfully as a means for in- 
tensive consideration of highly special- 
ized or highly technical problems. These 
kinds of problems can be most success- 
fully attacked by small groups of the 
staff particularly interested in them. 
Several such groups can work simul- 
taneously on selected problems. The 
total staff or, if this is too unwieldy, 
a general staff committee can be re- 
sponsible for coordinating the efforts 
of the various groups. 


The size and makeup of the group to 
work on a particular project will de- 
pend on the problem areas selected. In 
general, the decision as to whether the 
group should be departmental or a cross 
section of the school will be easy to 
make. For example, such projects as 
developing a statement of school phi- 
losophy, outlining a curriculum, making 
a community survey, or surveying student 
needs and interests, imply a cross- 
sectional, representative group. It may 
even be desirable to include represent- 
atives from groups outside the school. 
On the other hand, the development of a 
curriculum or a testing program in a 
specific area could very well be handled 
by a departmental group. A safe guiding 
principle is to include in any particu- 
lar working group representatives of all 
those who will be affected by the de- 
cisions and actions of the group bear- 
ing in mind that the size of the group 
should permit effective operation. 


Testing Out New Ideas 


Classroom experimentation and research 
can grow directly and naturally out of 
the staff meeting and the general co- 
operative staff project. Under con- 
sideration here will be problems more 
limited in scope and more specific in 
nature than those usually considered in 
staff meetings or in general staff 
projects. The staff meeting might result 
in a decision to revise the school's 
curriculum, smaller groups might work on 
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various curricular fields, while the 
research groups might serve as the fact- 
supplying and the testing agency for the 
plans being developed by the other 
groups. 


The general principle of participation 
according to interest, ability, and time 
available applies in this area as in 
several others which have been dis- 
cussed. Other suggestions which have 
proved useful in practice recommend 
definite assignment of functions to 
groups and to group leaders, time al- 
lowances for the work to be done, and 
the use, as needed, of resources and 
people outside the immediate group. 


Making Instruction Fasier 


There are at least two ways for the 
administrator to help his teachers make 
their work more effective and more 
pleasant: supplying teaching aids and 
instructional devices, and providing 
administrative services to the in- 
structional staff. 


The practice of supplying audio-visual 
aids of various kinds is almost taken 
for granted in many schools. At the 
present time it may be said that empha- 
sis should be more evenly distributed 
between the supplying as such and train- 
ing in the most effective use of that 
which is supplied. A related aspect that 
is too often overlooked is the matter of 
school supplies in general. It is cer- 
tainly a move toward improving in- 
struction when the teachers in a school 
are supplied with adequate and appropri- 
ate materials needed in instruction. 
A representative committee of competent 
teachers can be of great assistance in 
selecting, distributing, and evaluating 
the general teaching materials used in 
a school, 


Providing administrative services to 
teachers does not in itself improve in- 
struction, but it does free the teachers 
for participation in activities planned 
for that purpose. From an economic point 
of view, the clerical work done by the 
teachers could be done less expensively 
by part-time clerical help. A profes- 
sional library of carefully selected 
books, periodicals, and other materials 
is another service that deserves con- 
sideration. 


Advanced Training 


A very common administrative policy 


‘ 


aimed at improving instruction is that 
of encouraging teachers to undertake 
additional professional training. Summer 
sessions in colleges and universities, 
extension and home study courses of 
various kinds, and special leaves for 
study are the means most often used. 
The great majority of salary schedules 
give credit for advanced study and 
higher degrees. 


Among the practices which are not 
widely used, but which are receiving 
more and more attention, are salary 
recognition for research, writing, 
community service, related work ex- 
perience, and educational travel. 


There Are Many Possibilities 


A number of practices being employed 
by schools in the improvement of in- 
struction have been discussed. This 
discussion has not exhausted, by any 
means, the list of administrative and 


YOUR PLANNING 


supervisory practices for improving 
instruction. Lectures, conferences, 
clinics, workshops, and instructional 
literature are being used effectively 
in many schools and school systems. 
Administrators are displaying much 
ingenuity in exploring new approaches. 
Perhaps this discussion may suggest some 
new starting points for an attack on 
an old but ever-present problem. 


James W. Reynolds, "Administrative and Super- 
visory Practices for Improving Instruction, I," 
Junior College Journal, XVIII (December, 1947), 
181-190, 


John FE. "Administrative and Supervisory 
Practices for Improving Instruction, II," Junior 
College Journal, XVIII (January, 1948), 238-246. 


Joseph B. Davis, "Administrative and Supervisory 
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College Journal, XVIII (March, 1948), 365-373, 
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Situation? 


What ideas would you add? 


No you see any possibility of using some of the ideas pres 


Are there any of the ideas which would seem to be impractical in your 
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